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spread, and starvation threatens the poorest. Deficiency-diseases
are frequent. . . and the picture is complicated and often obscured
by infectious disease.'1 In spite of improved public health services
in the past thirty years, malaria remains a great scourge in many
rural areas, notably in Syria. It is not a killing disease; but where it
exists, 'the people, owing to general debilitation ... are physically
and morally incapable of taking advantage of such social services
and opportunities for advancement as are provided.. Without a
much higher degree of control than at present exists, progress in
education, agriculture, and social welfare generally would be im-
possible in the areas affected.5 2 In Egypt the well-being of the very
dense rural population is at a very low level and may even be de-
clining, partly as a result of the very rapid increase in its numbers,
which have again doubled themselves since 1900.^ Despite the
spread of health-services infant mortality has actually shown an
upward trend since 1919,4 and in spite of the great increase
of population the total consumption of such necessaries as
meat and cereals, and such simple luxuries as coffee and tobacco,
actually declined between 1924-5 and 1937-8, both average
years.5 Concentration on the production of cotton as a cash-
crop, replacing the former self-sufficiency of the country in
staple foods, has placed the Egyptian economy at the mercy of
fluctuating world prices for cotton over which she has no control;
and it is stated that 'the giving-over of a good part of the cotton-
acreage to food crops, as in the war, is required as a permanent
feature and would greatly benefit the health, fitness, and productive
capacity of the population*.6 Malaria is less of a scourge in Egypt
1 Worthington, op. cit., 159.
2 Worthington, op. cit., 142.
3 The total population of Egypt in 1936 is computed at nineteen and a quarter
millions (Times, 14 April 1947).  'If allowance is made for the fact that only
3^ per cent, of the area of Egypt is fit for cultivation, the density becomes more
than double that of the U.K..  If further allowance be made for industrial deve-
lopment as against agricultural, it is probably not inaccurate to state that the
population-density of Egypt is eight times greater than that of the U.K., in
relation to total resources.'   (K. A. H. Murray, in International Affairs, XXIII
1947, 13.)
4 Worthington, op. cit., 187.
5 Issawi, op. cit., 55.
6 Worthington, op. cit., 163,   Failure to find markets during 1946 for more
than about one-third of the crop of high-grade long-staple cotton, to say nothing
of the accumulated surplus of the war-years, has caused the Egyptian govern-
ment to limit the acreage for this grade of cotton during the 1947-8 season to
under 40 per cent, of that of the previous year. (Annual Report of the National
Bank of Egypt; Times, 14 April 1947.)